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Love all, trust a few, 
Do wrong to none; be able for thine enemy 
Rather in power than use, and keep thy friend 
Under thy own life's key; be checked for silence, 
But never tax'd for speech. 
—A.t's Wett Tuat Enps WELL 
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HOURS OF ADMISSION—ALWAYS FREE 
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FREE ORGAN RECITALS 


From October to July. Every Saturday evening 
at 8:15 oclock, and every Sunday afternoon at 
4:00 oclock. 


MarsHatt Bipwe tt, Organist 
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The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of its 
service is contributing substantially to the glorious 
mission of the Institute. 


The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men and women who have 
chosen them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 


The Carnecizg Macazine freely grants permis- 
sion to newspapers and magazines to reprint with- 
out limit the articles that appear in its pages. 


BON JOUR, D’OYLY CARTE! 


Rupert D’Oyly Carte received an odd inheritance 
from his father—nothing more nor less than a full- 
grown and fully equipped opera company, the 
members of which carry from their parents the 

roud tradition of enacting the Gilbert and 

Gallivan operas in the manner originally laid 
down by the two authors. Until now they have 
been content to present these delightful musical 
plays through the British Isles; but in a happy 
and generous moment they determined to offer 
their work to the American people, and New York 
has gone mad about them. They are adding to 
the gayety of nations in the best sense, and we 
hope that they will come to Pittsburgh before 
their visit to this country is ended. 


WHY GREET KANG TEH? 


Manixa, Puivipprne IsLanps 
Dear CarNEGIE: 

What ever possessed you to wish Bon Jour to 
Kang Teh? Who ever told you that the present 
government of Manchokou is “‘by indigenous 
population?” 

Why should the Government of the United 
States recognize a state which, having been 
carved out by the bayonets of Japan, is certainly 
almost the direct opposite to an ‘‘advance [in] 
the cause of peace?”’ 

You certainly stepped off on the wrong foot 
that time. I confess that I was so shocked at such 
a position that I put the Magazine down until I 
could write this note. 

Please enlighten me regarding the reasons for 
your opinion on this matter. Having just lived 
through the subjugation of the Filipinos by the 
Japanese in regard to the Far Eastern Olympics, I 
wonder if you look forward to a time when these 
islands will be as Korea and Manchokou: puppets 
of Japan. 

—Benson Hearse Harvey, Canon Missioner 
Cathedral of Saint Mary and Saint John 


Our Bon Jour greeting to the new Emperor of 
Manchokou in the April Magazine was based upon 
the clearly demonstrated fact that Japan had done 
a work of international value in establishing law 
and order in Manchuria, where there had formerly 
been piracy, banditry, and destruction. We still 
believe that the recognition of Kang Teh by the 
American Government is essential to continued 
good feeling across the Pactific Ocean. Our 
esteemed subscriber, Rev. Mr. Harvey, raises a big 
political question in his reference to the future of 
the Philippines. Our own feeling is that we never 
should have taken over the custody of the Philip- 

ines—a republic has no right to subjugate a 
oreign and distant people—and the sooner we get 
away with bag and baggage the better for them 
and for us. After that let mee take its course. 


THE NOBLE SOUL 


The nobler a soul, the more objects of com- 
passion it hath. 


—Lorp Bacon 
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HUNTING BOOKS IN AUSTRALASIA 


By Ratpp Munn 
Director of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 


[Mr. Munn was chosen by the Carnegie Corporation of New York to make an intensive survey of the 
library situation of Australia and New Zealand similar to ones which it had sponsored in South Africa 
and in Canada by other experts; and he has just returned to Pittsburgh after spending five months in 
discharging this important assignment. His report to the Corporation, written in colchanaien with 
a prominent librarian of each country, filled 250 type-written pages. The following article, in no way 
summarizing or even touching upon the findings of his profound study of the main question, records 
some interesting side glances obtained on the wing. Always a penetrating and selective observer, Mr. 
















An American 
woman whom 
we met in Sydney 
was convinced 
that the Aus- 
tralians are the 
rudest people 
whom she had 
ever encountered. 
Her opinion was 
totally different 
from our own, 
and we found 
that it was based largely upon the fact 
that she had been severely jostled while 
walking through the business section 
of the city. Further questioning re- 
vealed the fact that she had not learned 
that in walking, as in driving, Aus- 
tralians keep to the left. After her 
first few days in the Antipodes, Mrs. 
Munn drew conclusions unfavorable 
to the hospitality of her hostesses. 
Later she learned that with no central 
heating, and with the outside tem- 
perature down in the forties, her New 
Zealand friends were being most 
thoughtful of her comfort when they 
did not ask her to take off her coat. 
With these two simple examples of the 
ease with which one may form errone- 
ous impressions, I hesitate to make any 
dogmatic statements concerning a for- 
eign country. 

My Australian friends told me, some- 
what bitterly I thought, that upon my 
return I might say anything at all con- 
cerning their country without fear of 
encountering any American who knows 





Munn has brought back to us some uniquely significant impressions. | 
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enough of Australia to contradict me. 
One Australian who knows this coun- 
try well maintains that only Patagonia 
and Afghanistan share equally with 
Australia in being unknown to the 
average American. Our own circle of 
friends includes only two people who 
have gone to Australia and New Zea- 
land for pleasure alone; business does 
take a considerable number of repre- 
sentatives of American firms to the 
countries ‘‘down under.” 

The distance alone places Australia 
beyond the reach of most vacation 
travelers. Los Angeles and Sydney, 
the two nearest ports, are eighteen days 
apart, and when one reaches Sydney he 
finds a continent practically as large as 
the United States stretching ahead of 
him. Auckland, the principal port of 
New Zealand, is sixteen days from Los 
Angeles. 

To me there was a slight feeling of 
disappointment in finding life in Aus- 
tralia so much like our own. Days in 
port in the Samoan and Fiji Islands had 
given us a zest for the unusual and 
exotic, but a few more days of sailing 
brought us to Sydney, and except for 
slight superficial differences it might 
easily be mistaken for Detroit, or at 
least Toronto. 

From the sightseer’s viewpoint New 
Zealand ranks far ahead of Australia. 
Its two islands, 1,040 miles from end to 
end and about a hundred and fifty miles 
wide, are filled with scenic wonders. 
Glaciers, fjords, volcanoes, geysers, 
thermal springs, high mountains, in- 
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land lakes, forests, and beautifully roll- 
ing farming and pastoral land delight 
the eye. Rotorua, center of the Maori 
native life and the thermal regions, is 
of great interest, and Waitomo’s cave, 
lighted by glowworms, won the high- 
est praise from George Bernard Shaw. 
Learning to pronounce the Maori place 
names which abound throughout the 
North Island is an interesting diversion. 
Try Whakarewarewa! 

New Zealand has the natural won- 
ders, but go to Australia for marvelous 
cities. Sydney, with well over a million 
inhabitants, is dynamic and modern. 
Nature has given it one of the world’s 
most picturesque harbors, and the 
people of Sydney have lived up to their 
obligations in building a city which is 
worthy of the harbor. One who feels 
an essential difference in the civic per- 
sonalities of Detroit and Boston will 
discover the same difference between 
Sydney and Melbourne. With nearly 


as many inhabitants but fewer sky- 
scrapers, and with carefully nurtured 
trees on its principal street, Melbourne 


seems less stridently modern and more 
a city of leisurely home life. Brisbane, 
Adelaide, Perth, and Hobart, the other 
state capital cities, all have points of 


interest to the traveler. Canberra, the 
federal capital, occupies a beautiful site 
between Sydney and Melbourne, upon 
which an American architect has 
planned the growth of the new city, 
but its development has been somewhat 
arrested by the depression. 

No American can visit Australia and 
New Zealand without wondering if the 
people of those countries have not come 
closer to the secret of real living than 
we. In an Australian novel there 
appears the sentence, “Well, suppose 
we don’t get it done now, there's a 
whole new week starting next Sunday.”’ 
This is both fiction and a gross exaggera- 
tion, yet it points toward a philosophy 
of living which includes more than a 
slavish attention to business. It is this 
belief in living as they go which results 
in business men stopping their work for 
a cup of tea, and a Saturday-afternoon 
closing which is so nearly complete that 
one must hunt for a meal or a package of 
cigarettes. 

Experienced observers have described 
sport as being a fetish in Australia. It 
is true that the entire life of the nation 
is thrown out of gear during the test 
cricket matches with England, and that 
horse racing occupies a much more 


PARLIAMENT HOUSE IN CANBERRA—NEW CAPITAL OF AUSTRALIA 


The site in New South Wales was acquired in 1911, the city was named in 1913, and the govern- 
ment formally took up residence in 1927. Designed by an American, whose plan won in international 
competition, it is strikingly suggestive in general arrangement and outline of Washington, D.C. 
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PUKEKURA PARK, NEW ZEALAND, WITH SNOW-CLAD MT. EGMONT BEYOND 
One of the many natural beauty spots of this island region. 


prominent place than with us. If these 
are faults, they are more than offset by 
the widespread participation in golf, 
tennis, cricket, swimming, and foot- 
ball by the great mass a the people. 


A man of fifty who is still playing a 


passably fast game of tennis is in no 
way exceptional. 

Impeccable courtesy on the part of 
everyone, from hotel porters to minis- 
ters of the Crown, ae a fair degree of 
cordiality did not entirely allay the 
suspicion that Americans have failed to 
win complete approval in Australia and 
New Zealand. Inquiries about the 
course of the depression in the United 
States seemed to carry the innuendo 
that we had been too prosperous previ- 
ous to 1929, and are now reaping our 
just deserts. The political corruption in 
our large cities, the helplessness of the 
police in combating gangsterism, our 
widespread lack of respect for the law, 
and Babe Ruth’s fabulous salary are all 
manifestations of American life which 
are quite beyond the understanding of 
the people of those countries. 

The news from the United States 
which appears in the newspapers of the 
Antipodes is not selected with a view 
to increasing the esteem in which we 
are held. The exploits of Dillinger and 


the foibles of Hollywood were the two 
subjects which were never lacking dur- 
ing our stay. ‘Sydney Tastes Chicago 
Life’’ was the headline when that city 
was treated to one of its rare daylight 
holdups. 

With the rise of economic nationalism 
it is difficult for the people of any coun- 
try to be thoroughly liked in another. 
Australia is committed to the “Buy 
British’’ program of the Ottawa Con- 
ference: but, to quoce from an- Aus- 
tralian source, ‘“The Australian’s atti- 
tude toward films is like that which he 
displays toward motor cars: a decided 
sentimental preference for British, but 
an actual choice of the best value for 
the money.’’ This actual choice leads 
to an American motor car, and perhaps 
less happily to an American film, for the 
Australian and New Zealander do not 
know how much to discount the gang- 
ster and night-club life which they see 
portrayed. 

The depression came to both Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand long before it 
reached the United States. Both coun- 
tries have now emerged from the worst 
of it, and when we heard the depression 
referred to in the past tense we Et that 
it was not a mere rhetorical whistling 
in the dark. It is true, however, that 
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recent improvements are almost entirely 
due to better world prices for wool, 
wheat, meat, and dairy products. The 
entire economy of both countries is so 
closely allied with these primary prod- 
ucts that improved markets are re- 
flected in every phase of business. If 
prices should sag again, it will be 
difficult going for both countries, as 
public and private debts are burden- 
some. I cannot speak with any au- 
thority about taxation, but business 
men who have interests in both Aus- 
tralia and the United States told me 
that we Americans have not yet learned 
what taxes are. 

Australians and New Zesleuders are 
likely to be somewhat amused at the 
terrific turmoil which is being caused 
by our New Deal. “Old stuff’’ is the 
way one well-informed newspaper man 
described it. The complete acceptance 
of the thorough unionization of labor, 
the setting of wage rates and hours and 
conditions of work by arbitration 
courts, the granting of — and 


invalid pensions, and a variety of social- 


ized activities are well established in 
Australia and New Zealand. There has 
been no major labor strike for many 
years, and the Labor Party is a power in 
state and federal elections. Everyone 
with whom I talked professed to be well 
satisfied with the present equilibrium 
between capital and labor, but there is 
perhaps another section of public opinion 
which I did not penetrate. Certainly 
there is the stiffest type of opposition 
to the Labor Party. 

Since there is no demand for the type 
of changes which comprise our own 
New Deal, recovery has not been mixed 
with social readjustments. Deflation 
of everything—currency, rents, interest, 
wages—and a battle for balanced bud- 
gets have marked the Australian and 
New Zealand attempts at recovery. The 
standard of living has inevitably been 
lowered, but it is claimed that the Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand laborer still 
fares better than his fellow worker in 
any other country. 


An interesting comparison in the 


DETAIL OF A MAORI BUILDING 


The aborigenes who inhabited New Zealand 
before it was colonized excel as wood carvers. 


ways of meeting the depression is found 
in the railroads of the United States and 
Australia. In the United States air- 
conditioned cars have been placed i 
more general use, running schedules 
speeded, Pullman fares reduced, and in- 
tensive advertising campaigns have been 
undertaken to get more patronage. In 
Australia the railroads are government- 
owned, and with no competition the 
entire effort has been to cates costs of 
operation. The few modern steel cars 
which were in use before the depression 
have been withdrawn, and the old 
wooden ones recalled because they are 
lighter and fuel costs are reduced. 

Any American who visits the Antip- 
odes will miss many of the comforts to 
which he is accustomed. With the re- 
versal of the seasons, May, June, and 
July become winter months, and south 
of Sydney winter brings a real bite to 
the traveler who is ushered into an 
unheated bedroom. We found only two 
hotels—one in Wellington and one in 
Melbourne—which are sufficiently mod- 
ern to offer both steam heat and private 
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baths. Hot-water bottles are standard 
equipment in most hotel rooms, for the 
fireplace in the ground-floor lounge 
does not add noticeably to the warmth 
of the bedroom two floors above. 
Trains are also unheated, except for hot- 
water tanks which are used as foot 
warmers, and the seasoned traveler goes 
well equipped with steamer rugs. In 
the smaller cities theaters are usually 
unheated, and the movie-bound families 
are easily identified by the rugs which 
they carry over their arms. 

Since this article may come to the 
attention of the officials of the Carnegie 
Corporation, it may be prudent to add 
that these few impressions of Australia 
and New Zealand are purely incidental, 
and that I really did inspect 154 li- 
braries during our three months in the 
two countries. Both countries have 
lagged far behind the United States and 
Great Britain in library development. 
In Australia conditions are especially 
unfavorable because of the centraliza- 
tion of power in the state governments 
and the unwillingness of local au- 


thorities to accept any responsibility 


for the maintenance of libraries. The 
great cities of Brisbane, Adelaide, and 
Perth, with populations ranging from 
200,000 to 300,000 inhabitants, have no 
public lending libraries whatever. The 
state reference collection and subscrip- 
tion lending libraries offer the only 
resources. 

The Carnegie Corporation has helped 
greatly by bringing selected librarians 
to the United States, the younger ones 
to study in our library schools, the older 
ones to visit and observe the work of 
our libraries. This process of providing 
local librarians who can lead the way 
toward better library service is perhaps 
the surest way of improving conditions. 


DANGERS OF USURPATION 


What an augmentation of the field for jobbing, 
speculating, plundering, office-building, and 
office-hunting would be produced by an assump- 
tion of all the State powers into che hands of the 
general government! 

—Tuomas Jerrerson (1800) 


HOLBEIN DRAWINGS 
ENGRAVED BY BARTOLOZZI 


TT first print exhibition of the sea- 
son at the Carnegie Institute will be 
presented at the same time as the 1934 
Carnegie International, when there will 
be shown an exhibition of drawings by 
Hans Holbein the Younger, engraved by 
Francesco Bartolozzi. 

Holbein’s original drawings, eighty- 
three in number, were the portraits of 
some of the chief personages of the court 
of Henry VIII. The drawings were 
engraved by Bartolozzi about 1790. 
Probably the best comment on the en- 
gravings is that given as part of the 
advertisement for the first edition pub- 
lished in 1792. It reads: 

‘With regard to the present publica- 
tion of these portraits, it is merely 
necessary to state that it will exhibit 
the most faithful copies of the originals, 
for it were idle to say more of a work 
which can require no recommendation 
—the world need not be told what to 
expect from Bartolozzi’s engravings after 
Holbein’s drawings.”’ 

The exhibition will open on October 
18 in the balcony of Sculpture Hall and 
will continue through December 9. 


WHEREIN OUR SCHOOLS FAIL 


One of the few admitted failures in American 
education is the teaching of foreign languages. 
Our separation from countries in which other 
languages are spoken and the great extent of our 
own country in which English alone is spoken 
explains the lack of necessity of knowing foreign 
languages. Allowing for this, however, it must 
be admitted that, generally speaking, the study of 
foreign languages in the high schools and colleges 
of the United States is not a success. Sometimes 
the failure is due to lack of adequate knowledge 
of the foreign language by the teacher, sometimes 
to a lack of proper preparation in methods of 
teaching it. Our teachers are, on the whole, woe- 
fully deficient in both respects compared to the 
teachers of foreign languages in most European 
countries. If a teacher of a foreign language who 
is a native of the country in which it is spoken is 
sufficiently adaptable to American teaching con- 
ditions and especially to American youth, he 
usually makes the best teacher obtainable. 

—Srepxen Duacan, Director 
Institute of International Education 
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INTERNATIONAL TRENDS IN 
SCIENCE MUSEUMS 


By ANDREY AVINOFF 
Director of the Carnegie Museum 


WHATEVER may 

be the divergent 

shades of opin- 

ions in regard to 

the League of 

Nations itself, 

it must be gener- 

ally recognized 

that it has 

created an organ- 

ization of far- 

reaching sig- 

nificance in the 
form of the International Commission 
of Intellectual Cooperation. Among 
the wide variety of topics handled by 
this body the question of coordinating 
the work of scientific museums was dis- 
cussed at the meeting last summer. 
I was invited to present a report to the 
Commission in my capacity as chairman 
of the first “‘Committee of Experts’’ 
assembled in 1932 in Geneva. I was 
also intrusted by the American Associa- 
tion of Museums to be its representative 
and to transmit the resolutions taken 
at the meeting in Toronto. This con- 
vention was attended by a distinguished 
delegation from the Museums Associa- 
tion, with several representative mem- 
bers of the world of museums in Eng- 
land headed by the Empire Secretary, 
Mr. Markham, and the Secretary of the 
Association, Mr. Wignall. It was a 
matter of decided advantage to learn 
the points of view of our sister institu- 
tions which coincide in principle with 
the ideas of the American Museums 
Association. Furthermore on passing 
through Germany I was privileged 
to have conferences with the President 
and Secretary of the German Associa- 
tion of Museums of Science, Dr. Zimmer 
and Dr. Arndt, who gave some valuable 


practical suggestions, although un- 
fortunately Germany is not officially 
represented on the International Com- 
mission at the present time. 

The whole movement of developing 
a closer cooperation among museums of 
science was originated in 1930, when a 
resolution of the Commission, under the 
chairmanship of the late Madame Curie, 
was sana suggesting an investiga- 
tion in this regard. An inquiry was 
addressed by the International Institute 
of Intellectual Cooperation and the 
American National Committee repre- 
senting the movement in this country 
to the American Association of Mu- 
seums, to several museum directors, and 
to individual personalities connected 
with the educational field. Suggestions 
were submitted by the Association and 
by some eight representatives of the 
world of museums and education to the 
Institute of Intellectual Cooperation 
outlining a program of practical pro- 
jects. 

Following the invitation of the Inter- 
national Institute, the first meeting for 
studying the plans was assembled in 
Geneva in July of 1932 with a museum 
representative from each of the four 
countries—England, France, Germany, 
and the United States. A detailed plan of 
cooperation among museums of science 
involving exchange of duplicate ma- 
terial, publications, and curatorial 
services, registration of type specimens, 
models, at casts, and related data was 
evolved by the committee and approved 
by the International Commission.* At 


*A more complete account of the results of the 
first meeting in Geneva was printed in the first 
part of the Scientific Museums published by the 
Institute of Intellectual Cooperation and in the 
Carnegie Magazine for September 1932. 
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the recent meeting of the Commission 
in Geneva plans were more thoroughly 
elaborated in regard to the immediate 
steps to be taken toward fulfilling the 
original project. A summary of the 
suggestions submitted by me to the 
Commission included the following 
points: 

1. To obtain preliminary information through 
national associations, where they exist, and 
through other means, as to the more important 
museums capable and desirous of becoming 
potential participants in an international coopera- 
tion. 

2. To instruct an observer specially delegated 
for the purpose of making a direct investigation of 
the various angles of museum work in different 
countries, to collect material on particularly in- 
teresting features, and to prepare for publication, 
under the auspices of the Institute, a set of descrip- 
tive and illustrated surveys. 

3. To publish, if thought desirable, a directory 
of museums of science, with a sufficiently com- 
plete general index of their possessions, that would 
stimulate international contacts in the fields of re- 
search, registration, documentation, and exchange 
of material and services. 

4. To amplify the present publications on 
museums of science by a current bibliography in 
the form of abstracts on various technical museo- 
logical methods and procedures. 

5. To develop international relations between 
museums of science in the sense of encouraging 
voluntary participation in a systematic and pro- 
gressive program within the range of their pos- 
sibilities, as defined in the Resolutions of the Com- 
mittee of Experts in 1932. 

_ 6. If the suggestion of the American Associa- 
tion of Museums is adopted, one should consider 
widening the ~~ of the present International 
Museums Office by including the problems of 
museums of science, with a view to thus preserving 
the unity of the whole museum field. 


The International Commission had 
some deliberations on the sixth point in 
regard to the widening of the province 
of the International Museums Office 
by including museums of science. in 
addition to those having to do with art, 
archeology, history, and ethnography, 
as has been the competence of this 
bureau heretofore. In respect to this 
proposition the International Commis- 
sion decided to undertake a more 
thorough investigation in order to 
ascertain the point of view of museums 
of art and of kindred institutions in 
different countries of Europe. The plan 


for the further development of inter- 
national relations among museums of 
science as a more concrete adaptation 
of the program outlined in 1932 was 
iadbesed by the Commission, which 
expressed itself in favor of conducting 
eventually a special investigation of 
the most salient features of European 
museums which might be described in 
a set of illustrated surveys. Such pub- 
lications might become instrumental in 
developing international relations 
among museums in the sense of spread- 
ing the results of certain attainments 
and popularizing successful museologi- 
cal methods which were not sufficiently 
known by sister institutions. Further- 
more, descriptive manuals on the pos- 
sessions of some of the more important 
museums would make known the dis- 
tribution of various scientific collec- 
tions among existing institutions and 
would stimulate both research and ex- 
change along these lines. 

The Commission was presided over 
by Professor Gilbert Murray, the dis- 
tinguished Oxford scholar, who is chair- 
man of the British National Committee 
of Intellectual Cooperation. Among 
the members of the Committee were 
several notable figures in the scientific, 
educational, and cultural life of different 
countries. The United States was rep- 
resented by J. T. Shotwell, chairman of 
the American National Committee of 
Intellectual Cooperation, whose place 
was taken in the later days of the 
session by Malcolm W. Davis. B.C. J. 
Loder, ex-president of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice repre- 
sented Holland. Edouard Herriot, for 
a part of the session, and M. E. Borrel, 
president of the Institute, who substi- 
tuted for him later, were the delegates 
from France. 

The Committee was also graced by 
the following participants: Sir Frank 
Heath, honorary director of the Bureau 
of Universities of the British Empire; 
Julio Dantas, president of the Academy 
of Science of Lisbon; José Castillejo, 
professor in the University of Madrid; 
H. von Srbik, professor in the Uni- 
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versity of Vienna; J. Susta, professor in 
the University of Prague; G. Oprescu, 
director in the Museum of Art in Bucha- 
rest; G. de Reynold, dean of the faculty 
of the University of Fribourg in Switzer- 
land; Mlle. Bonnevie, professor of 
Biology in the University of Uppsala 
and president of the Norwegian 
National Committee of Intellectual Co- 
operation; A. H. K. Foroughi, minister 
of Persia to the League of Nations; 
Tienshe Hu, director of the International 
Chinese Library in Geneva; M. Anesaki, 
secretary of the Imperial Academy of 
Japan; and Sir Sarvapalli Radhakrish- 
nan, vice chancellor of the University 
of Andhra in India. 

According to the regulations and 
practices fie League of Nations the 
appointment of the members of the 
International Commission is made by 
the Council of the League following 
the recommendations of national acad- 
emies of science and responsible learned 
societies. Some of the most outstanding 
leaders in the realm of scientific thought 
—Einstein, Curie, Millikan, and Berg- 
son—have adorned its roster in the past. 

During the conferences an active part 
in the discussions was taken by H. 
Bonnet, director of the Institute of In- 
tellectual Cooperation, who lent a 
sympathetic support to the project of 
coordinating the affairs of museums of 
science, and has been of great help to 
the cause since the inception of the 
whole movement. Mr. Establier, who 
attends with commendable efficiency to 
the organization of scientific relations 
sponsored by the League of Nations, 
will be in charge of the current matters 
pertaining to the actual execution of the 
plan so far as the Institute is concerned. 
At the conclusion of the recent session 
Professor Murray pointed out in his 
address a growing efficiency of the Com- 
mission which had covered in the last 
meeting an impressive variety of ques- 
tions touching upon science, art and 
folklore, the work of libraries and uni- 
versities, the popularization of informa- 
tion through radio and motion pictures, 
authors’ rights, educational questions 


affecting China, and some practical pro- 
jects in the field of political science. 

It may be confidently expected that 
the cause of museums of science and an 
effective fostering of their international 
contacts will be promoted by the Insti- 
tute of Intellectual Cooperation in its 
capacity of executive organ of the Com- 
mission in the same effective way as all 
the other problems of cultural relations 
which are being brought to its atten- 
tion. 

In regard to my own modest réle in 
this matter | may say that I tried 
chiefly to reflect the views of those 
museum people whose experience in the 
field is far wider than mine, and I con- 
sider myself greatly honored by having 
been enabled through the generosity 
and kindness of the Museum Committee 
of the Carnegie Institute to accept the 
flattering invitation of the International 
Institute. 


PROFESSORS IN POLITICS 


Concerning culture as a process, one would say 
that it means learning a great many things and 
then forgetting them; and the forgetting is as 
necessary as the learning. Diligent as one must 
be in learning, one must be as diligent in for- 
getting; otherwise the process is one of pedantry, 
not culture. ... To cite perhaps the most 
conspicuous instances, it is no trouble to see how 
thoroughly pedantry has pervaded the world’s 
practice of politics and economics. Nietzsche 
made the interesting observation that in the drama 
of politics the comic réle has always been played 
by professors. This is very true, but when one 
considers the way in which the public affairs of 
most countries have been managed for the past 
two decades, one perceives that professors have no 
monopoly of pedantry. . . . Pedantry pervades 
economics, dealing with them as it does with 
politics, by policies of prestidigitation. The up- 
shot of pedantry in politics is government by 
sleight of hand; its upshot in economics is a régime 
of extemporization. It cannot be otherwise, be- 
cause the essence of pedantry is to satisfy oneself 
wholly with a limited, partial, and conventional 
account of things, then to assume that other 
people should and will satisfy themselves wholly 
with the same account, and then to become 
puzzled and indignant when it turns out that they 
do not. 

—A.pert Jay Nock 


Learn to respect yourself. He who seeks only 
for applause from without has all his happiness 
in another's keeping. 

—O iver GOLpsMITH 
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THE PEOPLE'S CHOICE 


By Homer SaInt-GAUDENS 


Director of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute 


In the roto- 
gravure picture 
section of the 
New York Times 
for July 1 was a 
page reproducing 
ten of what 
Henri Verne, di- 
rector of the 
Louvre, con- 
sidered the twenty 
best paintings in 
the Louvre, and 
another page reproducing eleven of the 
twenty best paintings as chosen by a 
section of the public. 

As M. Verne’s choice represents the 
official choice which reflects accu- 
rately the professional choice of artists, 
it is most interesting to compare M. 
Verne’s list with the popular list. 

Not one picture appears on both 
pages. 

In the case of the public’s group of 
pictures virtually every example was of 
a sentimental subject. This bore out 
the results of our Popular Prize at the 
Carnegie Institute, which never has 
seeentd with any of the prizes awarded 
by the juries of artists. 

I do not believe popular and artistic 
opinions ever will agree, nor will the 
prizes agree. Furthermore, it would be 
unfortunate in my opinion if they did. 

The crux of the matter lies in the 
fact that we are all in the habit of tak- 
ing certain things for granted, and that 
for very obvious reasons the artist and 
the public take wholly different things 
for granted. 

When the artist criticizes a picture he 
says to himself, ‘‘How well is it done?”’ 
He sees that the picture has a subject, 
but the subject does not interest him. 
Subjects are common enough. He 
knows it requires no artistic instinct to 


find a subject. He can go out in the 
street and get one. So the artist takes 
for anal the subject and judges on 
technical merit. 

When the public looks at a picture, 
however, the process is reversed. The 
public says, ‘‘Is the subject one I like?”’ 
As for the artistic technique and execu- 
tion of that subject, the public takes 
that for granted, because there are 
many skillful artists, and really fine 
technique is always concealed. Conse- 
quently the subject to the public be- 
comes of major interest and the public 
chooses accordingly. 

There is no reason whatsoever why 
the public should not judge in just this 
way. The fact that the public main- 
tains this attitude, however, makes it 
quite inadvisable for the public to 
award prizes for subjects, ignoring 
technique, because a small dose of such 
a point of view will cause the quality 
of the technique speedily to drop to a 
point where the public will soon find 
that its cherished subjects are so poorly 
rendered as no longer to be desirable. 

In other words, it is the stimulus of 
the technical judgment of artists which 
maintains the standard of painting, 
which in turn causes the artists to give 
the public the subjects the public wants 
in the well-rendered manner it expects. 

[Those chosen officially: ‘“The Vir- 
gin of the Rocks’ by da Vinci, ‘‘Por- 
trait of Elizabeth of Austria’’ by Clouet, 
‘‘Woman with the Fan’’ by Goya, “The 
Reader’’ by Fragonard, “Fresco from 
the Villa Lemmi’’ by Botticelli, ‘Le 
Concert Champetre’’ by Giorgione, 
“The Lace-Maker’’ by Vermeer, “‘Por- 
trait of Cardinal Richelieu’’ by Philippe 
de Champaigne, ‘*Portrait of Balthazar 
Castiglione’” by Raphael, and ‘‘Self- 
Portrait’’ by Albrecht Diirer. 

The favorites of the public, as indi- 
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cated by their purchase of photographic 
reproductions of the pictures, were: 
‘The Mother of the Artist’’ by Whistler, 
“The Broken Jug’’ by Greuze,. ‘The 
Angelus’’ by Millet, “‘The Bohemian”’ 
by Frans Hals, ‘‘Erasmus’’ by Holbein, 
“The Pilgrims from Emmaus’’ by 
Rembrandt, ‘The Blessing’’ by Chardin, 
“The Infanta Marie Marguerite’’ by 
Velasquez, ‘Mme. Vigée Lebrun and 
Her Daughter’’ by Mme. Lebrun, ‘'St. 
Anne’ by da Vinci, and ‘‘Virgin and 
Child” by Botticelli. ] 


ENROLL IN AN 
ART DISCUSSION GROUP 


A” group wishing to pursue a course 
in art similar to a college course, or 
any individuals wishing to belong to 
such a group are invited to join this 
autumn in ilemine one of the free 
courses provided by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration lectures and photographs and 
available through the Carnegie Library: 

Medieval Sculpture 

Transitional Sculpture and Painting 

Italian Renaissance Painting 

Italian Renaissance Sculpture 

Spanish Painting 

French Painting 

American Architecture, Painting, 

and Sculpture 


Groups may meet under responsible 
leadership in the Central Library, the 
library branches, or elsewhere. No 
instructor is required, as the courses 
provide a fine reproduction of each 
work studied, the comments of a college 
lecturer, and suggestions for further 
reading. 

Miss Marian Comings, art librarian 
of the Carnegie Library, will lead a 
special discussion group to meet one 
evening a week for the purpose of study- 
ing Historic Pattern in Textiles, as 
shown in actual examples provided by 
the Carnegie Corporation, the Carnegie 
Institute, and private collections. Those 
interested should see or telephone her 
before October 1 if they wish to join 
any of the art discussion groups offered. 


OUR NEW TRUSTEE 


ee B. Horztanp has been 
elected a trustee of the Carnegie 
Institute and comes to the board well 
equipped by education and experience to 
take his part in the ever-widening work 
of Mr. Carnegie’s great enterprise at 
Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Holland was graduated from the 
Hill School in 1901, from Princeton 
University in 1905, and from the Law 
School of the University of Pittsburgh 
in 1911. He is vice president of the 
Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Company and 
a director in several business and cul- 
tural organizations, being especially in- 
terested in the promotion of music in 
this community. He will doubtless 
carry on the tradition established by his 
famous father, Dr. William J. Holland, 
who was associated with Andrew Car- 
negie’s philanthropies at Pittsburgh 
from the beginning. 
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THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN SHEEP GROUP 


— friends of the Carnegie Mu- 

seum were responsible for avineine 
together their hunting trophies of dif- 
ferent years in order to install jointly a 
lifelike group of the bighorn, or Rocky 
Mountain sheep in the Gallery of 
Mammals, John M. Phillips and 
J. T. M. Stoneroad, of Pittsburgh, each 
contributing a ram, and S. C. Kerr of 
Steubenville, Ohio, a ram, ewe, and 
lamb. Mr. Kerr's three specimens were 
obtained in the upper Brazeau region 
of Alberta, and the other two rams 
were secured in the Kootenay district 
of southern British Columbia. 

The bighorn is the stateliest and best- 
known representative of the wild sheep 
on this continent. It belongs to a family 
of animals distributed in the boreal and 
temperate zone of the Old and New 
Worlds and includes the renowned 
Marco Polo sheep roaming over the 
lofty tableland in the heart of Asia. 
The cradle of the whole clan of wild 
sheep is supposed to have been the 
mountainous system of Central Asia, 
whence they spread over other portions 
of their present habitat. The land con- 
nection, which existed some time in the 
relatively recent geological past of the 
earth in the region of the present Bering 
Strait, provided a bridge over which 
the native Asiatic sheep reached the 
territories of North America, descend- 
ing south as far as Mexico and forming 
a sequence of separate species and races 
in the path of its gradual dispersal. 

The Latin name of the sheep shown 
in the habitat group is Ovis canadensis 
canadensis Shaw, the repetition of the 
name ‘‘canadensis’’ indicating that it 
is the typical form of species and not a 
tace of a subordinate taxonomic sig- 
nificance. The bighorn used to make its 
home in a considerable tract of land 
stretching from Alberta to Colorado 
but at the present time, as the result of 
persistent hunting in more recent years, 
it has been reduced to a scattered dis- 


tribution only in relatively small bands 
and in widely separated localities. The 
killing of the mountain sheep is pro- 
hibited by law in several western states 
and territories for a term of years. With- 
out such legal protection this beauti- 
ful native animal, which is considered 
the coveted prize of big-game hunters, 
might be in danger of extermination. 

The most spectacular feature of the 
Rocky Mountain sheep is the width 
and bulk of its horns. The largest horns 
on record exceed eighteen inches in 
circumference and fifty-two inches in 
length on the curve. In contrast with 
the horns of the male, those of the fe- 
male wild sheep are diminutive, erect, 
and considerably flattened. Their length 
varies only from five to eight inches. 
The coat of the bighorn is of a fawn 
color with a whitish, or yellowish, 
patch on the hind quarters. The coat 
in winter is thick with a soft woolly 
underfur at the base. It is a sturdy 
animal, preferring the zone of the steep 
slopes and rugged summits above the 
timber line, fo is noted for the amaz- 
ing sure-footedness with which it 
dashes up and down seemingly inac- 
cessible rocks. A romantic glamour sur- 
rounds this inhabitant of the higher 
ranges of the Rockies, and his match- 
less prowess and agility cannot fail to 
delight a mountaineer and field natura- 
list sufficiently fortunate to observe the 
creature in its natural haunts. A close 
relative of the Rocky Mountain sheep 
is found in lower California and bears 
the name of Nelsons mountain sheep, 
but it is a smaller animal than the big- 
horn and its pelt is short-haired and of 
a much lighter grayish color. 

The new lifelike group was mounted 
by the skillful chief taxidermist of the 
Carnegie Museum, R. H. Santens, who 
was ably assisted in his task by James 
Haywood and Miss Anna M. Dierdorf, 
the latter being responsible for the re- 
production of the vegetation. Ottmar 
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F. von Fuehrer painted an excellent 
background which depicts a realistic 
panorama of the main massif of the 
Rocky Mountains in the upper Brazeau 
region between the Bull and Elk rivers. 
This alpine landscape is dominated by 
Phillips Peak, named by the former di- 
rector of the New York Zoological 
Park, William T. Hornaday, in honor of 
the distinguished conservationist and 
sportsman who discovered it. 

The new diorama is a fitting exten- 
sion of the naturalistic presentation of 
the larger American mammals in the 
galleries of the Carnegie Museum and 


forms a worthy companion to the group 
showing the white mountain sheep, an 
arctic relative of the bighorn. A few 
other representatives of the sheep family 
are placed on view in the vicinity of the 
two groups and afford an opportunity to 
compare the allied species of this cycle 
of forms. 

The Museum owes a renewed debt of 
gratitude to its patrons who have 
favored it in the past with their gener- 
ous contributions and who continue to 
manifest a helpful interest in the current 
progress of its collections and educa- 
tional facilities. 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
A New Art Course at the Carnegie Institute of Technology 


eee design is the application of 

the principles of the visual arts to the 
planning of the appearance of articles 
to be produced by machines. Practi- 
cally all of the articles of daily use are 
so produced. Mantifacturers are be- 
ginning to recognize the shortcomings 
of earlier attempts to graft on machine- 
made products the character and form of 
objects made by handicraft methods. 
They are also realizing to an increasing 
extent that the utility of products is not 
the sole test of their acceptability to 
the buying public. Today there is a 
well-defined need for artists who can 
work within the requirements of in- 
dustry. 

To prepare such artists is the aim of 
the new course to be offered for the 
first time this autumn by the College of 
Fine Arts of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. It is planned to give the 
student not only a grasp of design princi- 
ples and the resources for their expres- 
sion, but also to give him a basis for 
adapting this knowledge to the con- 
ditions which the designer must cope 
with in industry. Emphasis will be 
laid on the study of design in terms of 
typical materials and the processes by 
which they can be fashioned. The stu- 


dent will be assisted in evolving a 
technique of study applicable to any 
problem which he may later encounter. 

The technical studies of the first two 
years will lay a foundation of basic 
principles in drawing and creative de- 
sign, developed through a diversified 
series of related and typical experiences. 
From this general groundwork the 
student will proceed in the last two 
years to the study of the specific applica- 
tion of his artistic knowledge to the 
demands of the manufacturer. Along 
with his study of materials, tools, tool 
processes, and manufacturing methods 
as they condition his design, he must 
learn the part played by consumer needs, 
market conditions, design trends, and 
costs. A regular program of visits to 
industrial plants in both the junior and 
senior years will contribute to this end. 
In keeping with the insistence upon a 
rounded education, which is one of the 
foundation stones of all the Carnegie 
art courses, throughout the four years 
the technical art studies will be sup- 
plemented by subjects of general cul- 
tural intent. Upon completion of the 
four-year program the student will be 
given the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 
Industrial Design. 
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Technically until Opening Night 


By Liroyp WENINGER 
Director of Stage Design, Carnegie Little Theater 


Over three thou- 
sand student- 
hours go into any 
one elaborate 
production staged 
in the Carnegie 
Little Theater. 
About half of 
that time can be 
credited to the 
student players 
in rehearsal, the 
other half to the 
student technical crew working on 
costumes, scenery, lighting, and proper- 
ties. An audience appraises the same 
production in a fleeting two hours. 

Why all this work? There is no box 
office. 

Congratulations? Hardly. 

Comments? Write-ups? Well! 

Criticisms? Warmer. 

By doing this work some hundred 
energetic students in rotation learn all 
the phases of the eee eee 
acting, producing, directing, and 
signing. Articles have appeared in 
previous issues on the former subjects; 
this time it is Stage Design. 

So seldom lives there a playwright- 
producer-director-designer-actor that it 
Is safe to say stage Selina will al- 
ways remain a collaborative art. Oc- 
casionally there is a lesser combination, 
as playwright-designer-actor, but still 
there must be collaboration. In the 
Department of Drama the students who 
are assigned to costumes, paints, props, 
lights, and stage management meet 
with the director to discuss the style 
and mood of his play and to consider 
the means for special effects. This is 
necessary for the sake of unity, because 
the various crews work more or less 


separately until the first dress rehearsal. 

After the conference comes research. 
At the students’ disposal are three 
excellent libraries with abundant ma- 
terial. Preliminary plans and elevations 
are made of the sets, and the costumes 
and properties are sketched. For simple 
interior sets drawings are usually suf- 
ficient, but for problems involving scene 
shifting, models are generally con- 
structed. Models also aid in solving 
the problem of masking—to discover 
where pieces of scenery may be too 
small or too large. It is much easier and 
cheaper to make changes in the minia- 
ture. 

The sets are constructed sometimes 
out of new material, sometimes out of 
flats from the scene dock. As soon as the 
freshman crew boys have a flat ready, 
the upper-class paint crew are there to 
size it by covering it with a fast-drying 
solution of whiting, water, and glue, fol- 
lowed in a few hours by a second coat, 
or ground color. The third coat, put 
on in various ways, depends upon the 
effect desired. Often to give life to the 
ground color another color is stamped 
over with a coarse sponge; by rolling a 
wrinkled piece of paint-soaked burlap 
over the surface rough plaster or stucco 
is simulated; or by the wrist-breaking 
process of throwing the paint, snapping 
it out of the brush, a haziness is eae 
Occasionally after a set is assembled and 
lighted, detail has to be repainted. 
Colored light is tricky. When in 
doubt we wait to see what the lights 
will do to a set before finishing it. 

Yet with every cooperation and the 
most careful planning no one can visu- 
alize the finished production. The first 
dress rehearsal is the earliest oppor- 
tunity for all concerned to get a really 
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complete idea of the 
whole effect. Here, un- 
foreseen, undesirable 
things loom up. The 
color of the cushions or of 
the draperies may clash 
with a costume. A chair 
may prove impractical— 
it may be too low; it may 
conceal too much action; 
or it may be too heavy 

for the little leading lady 
to move. The table may 
not hold all the trump- 
ery that has to be tossed 
upon it. Light is found 
wanting on a Certain act- 
ing area. All these things 
must be changed before 
the next dress rehearsal, 
because it is bad policy 
to make any kind of 
change after the last dress 
rehearsal. No, not super- 
stition. If anything has to be changed 
at the last dress rehearsal, the rehearsal 
is stopped to do it. A change made later 
may cause a player embarrassment. The 
toning down of a door by spattering it 
with dark paint did just that. In one 
play it was necessary that a key be hung 
quickly upon a nail near a door. The 


A PALACE ROOM IN KALIDASA’S ‘“‘“SHAKUNTALA”’ 
By a student designer, Davip Preston 
The minuteness of the dimensions demands great precision. 


NATURALISM 


Tue HeaTH BEFORE THE Hove t IN ““KinG Lear”’ 


The identical scene, directly opposite, is interpreted by the same 
student designer in a contrasting style in very modern mood. 


girl was rehearsed repeatedly to get this 
business smoothly, but on opening night 
she could not distinguish the nail from 


the hundreds of new paint spots. 
Since we have secured a wide-angle 


objective lens stereopticon, the large 
frame used in painting drops is not re- 
quired so often for that purpose. The 
back drops are now pro- 
jected. Thanks to ample 
space—an advantage not 
usually to be found in 
little theaters—behind 
the unpainted muslin sky 
drop, this magic lantern 
can be operated from the 
floor rather than sus- 
pended overhead in front, 
where the angle of dis- 
tortion is much greater 
and where shadows cast 
by the actors are a prob- 
lem. The present cost of 
a back drop is 34 cents for 
the glass slide, and the 
time to paint it, say, 
fifteen minutes. The dyes 
are too cheap to mention. 
Compare these figures 
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STYLIZATION 


By a student designer, Rut Simonson 


A favorite problem in model stagecraft is the execution of the 
same scene by one student in as many as seven different styles. 


with the cost of about $25 for the 
muslin drop with wood battens, and 
two to six ihe to paint it. A projected 
back drop also has much more lumi- 
nosity and contrast and can be changed 
in effect from midday to midnight. 

In stage designing properties are 
quite as important as the scenery. While 
the other crews rush their 
work, the prop crew are 
busy hunting or making 
furniture, bells, dishes, but- 
terflies, kitchen sinks, 
flowers, revolvers, or any- 
thing else a playwright can 
think of. 

Furniture gives us the 
greatest difficulty. It is im- 
possible to have on hand 
periods which range from 
five centuries before Christ 
to 1934. We have many 
good pieces of furniture but 
occasionally something has 
to be revamped or reuphol- 
stered. When a davenport 
or chair is doubled in the 
same show, well-fitting slip 
covers, put on between acts, 


effect the change. When 
the piece does not have to 
be practical, it is made of 
a light wooden frame, 
covered with paper, 
painted and lacquered. 
The modernistic grand 
piano used in ‘‘Ann 
Vroome’’ was quite con- 
vincing, although faked 
with an upright off stage. 
Yet the piano weighed 
only six pounds. Two 
large Italian Renaissance 
cabinets, to all appearances 
of carved wood but in 
reality only of paper, have 
served as decor faithfully 
for many years. Even 
kitchen stoves, safes, 
graflex cameras, and high- 
boys—all of paper con- 
struction—have fooled the 
public. 

A sketch of a setting is one thing; a 
model of the same set is another; the set 
itself on stage under lights and with 
action is another; and a photograph of 
this set is still another. There is no way 
of recording exactly the effect that the 
audience gains at the performance or of 
reproducing that effect except by re- 


THE PALACE GARDEN IN “‘SHAKUNTALA”’ 


By a student designer, Marcia Legty 


All stage models are built one-twenty-fourth life size. 
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peating the performance. Obviously, 
then, when a show folds a definite work 
is struck. Truly this is an evanescent 
art. 

To predict the future in stage design 
is to be pansophic. Retrospectively it 
seems that the hour hand has pointed 
toward realism until the goal of natural- 
ism was reached, while the minute hand 
has pointed one minute toward ex- 
pressionism, another minute toward 
impressionism, and in turn briefly to- 
ward stylization, symbolism, and con- 
structivism. Now and again someone 
proclaims that one of these styles is the 
only style, forgetting that it is such a 
diversion to use them all in turn. 

An interesting problem in the stage 
design class recently was the designing 
of model sets to illustrate these seven 
styles. Act Ill, Scene 4, of ‘King 
Lear,’ the moor scene, was chosen for 
this conceit. The composition and mood 
as well as the elements, a shelter, a sky, 
a hill, and three trees, were to remain 
the same in all of them, the style only 
was to change. Everything but the 
style was kept constant in order to 
clarify the definitions of these styles. 
Few plays offer this opportunity. These 
models are now on exhibition in the 
small room next to the Little Theater. 
Two of them are illustrated here. 

Class problems in stage design are 
varied. One may impose extreme limita- 
tions by stipulating the sizes and num- 
ber of pieces available. Another will 
allow the addition of a few pieces, 
optional in shape and color, but limited 
in size. Still another may exact a 
knowledge of scene-shifting technique. 
And others are given where the ‘‘grid’’ 
is the limit. The two models of *‘Sha- 
kuntala’’ illustrate this. 

By following through on paper and 
on stage, the student learns every step. 
By watching his fellow students’ work, 
he discovers that there are as many ways 
to design a show as there are designers. 
The purpose of the course is to help 
him to express more clearly and effec- 
tively ideas based on his own origin- 
ality. He learns to be economical as 


well as practical by using materials at 
hand. Restraint becomes a spur to 
ingenuity. 

To facilitate the use of flats on hand 
a miniature scene dock is kept intact, 
where paper flats one half inch to the 
foot in scale, have a description of their 
condition and color recorded thereon. 
There is one for every flat in the big 
scene dock with its corresponding cata- 
logue number. Model platforms, ramps, 
steps, and furniture are used with these 
in designing for our own productions. 

The knowledge gained by working 

‘“technicals’’ will serve not only those 
intending to continue on the technical 
side but will assist the student majoring 
in playwriting, acting, or producing. 
Little theater directors usually design 
and construct their own sets. It is well 


therefore for playwrights to know the 
stage in all its limitations. 

If this does not warrant the fifteen 
hundred hours spent technically on a 
production, there is still the fact that to 
those participating there is no thrill 
equal to that of an opening night. 


HOW TO KNOW 
THE MIGRANT BIRDS 


<= seasonal exhibit of birds char- 
acteristic of the Pittsburgh region 
on display in the Gallery of Birds of the 
Carnegie Museum has recently been re- 
vised to show the September migrants. 
Identification of birds in the autumn is 
always a difficult task. The colors of 
plumage are greatly subdued in many 
cases and there are now no songs to 
betray identity. The bird student will 
welcome a chance to study at close range 
in table cases the color patterns of the 
birds he may encounter among the 
migrants. 
SELFISHNESS IN TRADE 


In vain does any nation seek political or nominal 
control over foreign territory with a view to perma- 
nent commercial advantage under free trade or 
equal laws for all. She secures or holds only the 
market which she can best supply. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 
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INTERNATIONAL JURY OF AWARD 


AN artist, an art 
critic, and an art 
museum director 
will make up the 
Jury of Award for 


the 1934 Car-- 


negie Interna- 
tional Exhibition 
of Paintings 
which opens in 
Pittsburgh on 
Founder's Day, 
October 18, and 
will remain on 
view through December 9. 

Gifford Beal, American painter, will 
be the artist member of the Jury; Miss 
Elisabeth Luther Cary, art editor of the 
New York Times, will be the art critic 
member; and Alfred H. Barr Jr., director 
of the Museum of Modern Art of New 
York City, will be the third member. 
Homer Saint-Gaudens, director of Fine 
Arts, will be the chairman of the Jury. 

The Jury will meet in Pittsburgh on 
September 26 and 27 and will award a 
First Prize of $1,500, a Second Prize of 
$1,000, a Third Prize of $500, and a prize 
of $300 offered by the Garden Club of 
Allegheny County for the best painting 
of flowers or a garden, preferably the 
latter. 

Gifford Beal is an American painter of 
distinction who paints American scenes. 
He was born in New York City. After 
being graduated from Princeton Uni- 
versity in 1900, he studied painting 
under William Chase and later at the 
Art Students League. His work is well 
known to Pittsburghers because he has 
exhibited in practically all the Inter- 
nationals since 1905. He has won 
numerous important awards in this 
country including Third Prize at the 
Carnegie International in 1913. Mem- 
bership in the National Academy -fol- 
lowed two years later. In 1925 he 
served on the Jury of Award for the 
Carnegie International of that year. 


GirrorD BEAL 


Elisabeth 
Luther Cary has 
been art editor of 
the New York 
Times since 1908. 
Miss Cary, who 
was born in 
Brooklyn, studied 
art for ten years 
and was editor of 
the magazine 
‘‘The Scrip’’ 
until 1908, when 
she joined the 
staff of the New York Times, on which 
her father, Edward Cary, had been an 
editorial writer for many years. She is 
the author of a number of books on 
literature and art. 

Alfred H. Barr Jr. has been the di- 
rector of the Museum of Modern Art 
since 1930. He was a member of the 
class of 1922 at Princeton University and 
did graduate work in art and archeology 
at both Princeton and Harvard. From 
1926 to 1929 he was an associate pro- 
fessor in the Art Department of Welles- 
ley College. Mr. Barr is the author of 
numerous articles on art subjects and 
has edited most of the catalogues pub- 
lished by the Museum of Modern Art in 
connection with its exhibitions. Under 
his directorship the Museum of Modern 
Art has taken a very important position 
among the art museums in the United 
States. 

There will be about 357 paintings in 
the 1934 International, of which 255 
will be by European and 102 by Ameri- 
can artists. Twelve European nations 
will be represented—England, France, 
Italy, Spain, Germany, Norway, Swe- 
den, Belgium, Holland, Union of Soviet 
Socialistic Republics, Poland, and Aus- 
tria. As has been the practice for some 
years, each national group will be 
hung in a separate gallery so that the 
visitor can study the national charac- 
teristics of the contemporary paintings. 


Atrrep H. Barr Jr. 
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a. I have told you many 
things, at many times, about our 
Greek schools and their methods of 
making real men in place of mere 
scholars. Now it is your turn, I think, 
to tell me something of the methods of 
your modern schools in this matter.” 

‘In what way, Jason—what is your 
point?”’ 

‘‘Just this. What would you do with 
a raw, untrained, unmannered youth to 
make him a scholar and a gentleman?”’ 

“Being a woman, Jason, I can answer 
that question only from what I have 
read in books. But believe me, the 
whole aim of education in our country 
is precisely what your question suggests 
—to give our men sound character with 
anal learning. The tradition of our 
educational system is a very old one, 
for there were always gentle-minded 
men devoted to teaching wherever the 
wild tribal and feudal wars permitted 
learning to be developed. One of the 
greatest of these was William of Wyke- 
ham, bishop of Winchester and lord 
high chancellor in the reign of Edward 
Ii.”’ 

‘““But—hold up there, Penelope. 1 
am asking you about the education of 
American youths. Why are you trans- 
porting me to England?”’ 

‘Because our most precious inspira- 
tions in learning—as in some other 
things—come from England. Our 
schools for young men are developed 
today on the principles of William of 
Wykeham. While this big-minded, 
kind-hearted man was a teacher in the 
school at Winchester, and before he had 
reached his great fame, he adopted a 
motto, ‘Manners Maketh Man,’ and 
his entire scheme of instruction was 
based upon that theory—that learning 
without manners could produce noth- 
ing but arrogance and pedantry. He 
taught the youth of England that 
manners is a pure stream out of which 


THE GARDEN OF GOLD 


flow self-respect, courtesy, loyalty, 
kindness, honor, truthfulness, and cour- 
age, and that these qualities mark the 
gentleman and the scholar. England 
has in all ages given really noble men 
to the world who gained their deport- 
ment from these precepts of William of 
Wykeham. You know that the Duke 
of Wellington said that Waterloo was 
won on the playing field of Eton.”’ 

‘But America—can't you get back to 
America, Penelope?"’ 

Penelope smiled. ‘Don’t be im- 
patient, Jason. But when the American 
schools were started in early Colonial 
times, they were formed upon this 
English model of that fine old bishop of 
Winchester. Let me take you back to 
England fora moment. William did not 
confine his teaching to manners. He 
was a strict schoolmaster who required 
excellence in Greek and Latin, which 
they spoke with the same freedom as 
their mother tongue; in mathematics, 
and in history and grammar. Grammar 
he insisted upon, especially in the study 
of Holy Scripture, which he said could 
not be raduanal theologically by 
those who had never been at the pains 
to understand it grammatically. There, 
Jason, I think I have given you the ideal 
of American education as we have de- 
rived it from the mother country. If 
we have to any extent departed from 
the standard as set by William of Wyke- 
ham in 1350—if we have, possibly, 
ceased to put the emphasis on manners 
in the broad sense in which he ex- 
ploited manners by making character 
the foundation of learning, if we have 
neglected that subject for mere utili- 
tarian knowledge, we can only have 
done so by the loss of those eternal 
values which make real men, fitting 
them like a suit of armor against the 
adversities and temptations of life.’’ 

Jason meditated a moment. ‘‘Pe- 
nelope,’’ he said, ‘‘you have developed 
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a very curious truth. You have shown 
me that ancient Greece laid the founda- 
tion of a permanent system of education 
just as she laid the foundation of a per- 
manent system of sculpture and archi- 
tecture. Those fine things which you 
have found in William of Wykeham’s 
school at Winchester were substantially 
the things which were taught to every 
boy in Athens. Every one of those 
things was insisted upon by each one of 
our school-teachers who followed each 
other in the golden age of Greece— 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle—and by 
their successors. Rome adopted them 
from Greece, and in one way or another 
England got them from Rome; and you 
tell me that America got them from 
England. Doesn't it all show that from 
the very dawn of civilization there has 
been one imperative goal in the mind of 
the human race—that educated right- 
eousness shall be the basis of progress?"’ 
“And I thought I was telling you 
something new, Jason! Oh, dear!”’ 


GOLDEN FRUITAGE 


There are students at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology who con- 
stantly keep in mind the goals toward 
which the school is working. Edward 
E. McDonald is especially interested in 


the progress of the student activities 
building project and for the past six 
years he has made annual contributions 
toward that end. Mr. McDonald is a 
night student who is nearing the com- 
pletion of his ten-year course. In one 
case he presented an activities scholar- 
ship of $30 awarded to him by the 
Night Student Council; at another time 
he specified that his contribution was 
to be accepted in the name of Nu Sigma 
Alpha, an honorary night-school fra- 
ternity. 

Two gifts of $25 each—one for the 
current year and one for the past—are 
now acknowledged. Since by the terms 
of the agreement with the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York one third of the 
$4,000,000 endowment the school has 
set out to raise may be in buildings, 
this $50 will multiply in the usual way. 


The 1933 Carnegie Dollar Day yielded 
$95.25, the results of the annual collec- 
tion made among the alumni on the 
occasion of the celebration of the birth- 
day of the Founder of the school. This 
sum at compound interest will have a 
value of $171.45 by 1946, when it will 
be matched by the Corporation with 
two dollars for each one so that the 
ultimate worth will be $514.35. 

The total gifts recorded in the Maga- 
zine since its inauguration over seven 
years ago now amount to $1,080,261.69. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA BIRDS 
ON DISPLAY 


ye a number of years the Carnegie 
Museum has been endeavoring to 
build up a representative collection of 
North American birds. Much of the 
effort has concentrated in regions of the 
North, and a large part of the work 
has been made possible through the 
interest and generosity of John B. 
Semple, a trustee of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute, who has always taken an active 
part in the various expeditions. 

The humid region of the Northwest 
coast was the objective this season. 
Mr. Semple and George Miksch Sutton, 
assisted by H. M. Laing, of British 
Columbia, made Vancouver Island their 
first collecting station. From _ there 
they traveled to the mainland of British 
Columbia. The expedition was in the 
field slightly more than two months 
(April-June). The number of specimens 
collected approximates eight hundred, 
and represents more than one hundred 
different kinds. This material supple- 
ments admirably the ornithological 
acquisitions of former years from other 
Canadian provinces. 

A number of the most interesting 
forms have been temporarily placed on 
display in the Gallery of Birds. 


To swallow and follow, whether old doctrine 
or new propaganda, is a weakness still dominating 
the human mind. 

—Cuar.orre Perkins GItMAN 
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THE GREAT TUDOR QUEEN 


A Review of J. E. Neale's ‘‘Queen Elizabeth” 
(Harcourt, Brace and Company) 


HIs is a stirring and a fascinating 
book, written by the professor of 
history of the University of London, 
and we do not follow its brilliant nar- 
rative far before we find ourselves en- 
chained by an author who is at once a 
master of facts, of style, and of charm. 
The great drama which carried 
Elizabeth through a reign of 
expanding glory, from the 
loose feudalism of the 
Plantagenets to a de- 
veloped nation which 
could overthrow the 
empire of Spain,fis 
here oadelaiet almost 
with the precision of 
an acted play. Char- 
acters Come into con- 
flict with other char- 
acters, and episodes 
stir them into action, 
sometimes comic but 
more often tragic, 
until when the book is 
finished we know that 
we have seen an England 
that has risen to greatness 
beyond any previous period 
of her history. Illustrious 
men appear in this 
golden pageant with 
such startling frequency 
that they seem to swarm 
upon the stage like the 
Greeks that burst out from the Trojan 
Horse—Burleigh in statesmanship, 
Drake in war, Bacon in philosophy, 
Raleigh in pioneering, Leicester in ro- 
mance, Essex in treachery, Holbein in 
painting, and at the last Shakespeare 
lighting a whole universe of lesser 
planets with the splendor of his genius. 
With this wide plan of work before him 
we believe that Mr. Neale has produced 
a biography which is the best single 
volume that has yet appeared concern- 


QUEEN ELIZABETH 


Miniature By Miss V. V. Kaui 1n 
‘Tue Five Queens or ENGLAND’’ 


Lent to the Carnegie Institute 
by Howard Heinz 


ing Elizabeth, and the story is told 

with a fullness of knowledge and an 

amplitude of detail that must give it a 

high place in the literature of our time. 

Henry VIII, after living with Katha- 

rine of Aragon for twenty years, began 

to despair of a male heir. His queen 

had borne him five children, and 

three of this brood were boys, 

but with the exception of 

his daughter Mary they 

had all died in childbirth. 

The public opinion of 

England was against 

female sovereigns, and 

indeed the nation had 

had no queen regnant 

since the death of 

William the Con- 

queror had left his 

widow Matilda on the 

throne. It was feared 

that if a woman were 

to hold the sc epee of 

that long line of fight- 

ing kings she would 

doubtless marry with a 

foreign prince—as Mary did 

later on—and England might 

be converted into a province 

of another realm. The 

bishops in the royal 

council began to see the 

hand of God in the 

matter. Katharine had 

been first married to Henry’s older 

brother, Arthur, and on Arthur's death 

she had married Henry. The ee 
logians found—a little tardily, 

think—that this sort of thing was foes 

bidden in the laws of Moses, where, in 

Leviticus, it is clearly stated: “And if 

a man shall take his brother's wife, it 

is an unclean thing; they shall be child- 

less."” Henry referred the question to 

Rome with a plea for divorce, and the 

Pope, in immediate agreement with the 
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English bishops, dispatched Cardinal 
Campeggio to England with a decretal 
of annulment. 

Before the papal messenger could 
deliver the fateful document, however, 
the divorce had suddenly become the 
paramount question in European poli- 
tics. Katharine was a princess of Spain, 
and Spain was making rapid steps to- 
ward universal dominion. Rome itself, 
which was the militant seat of St. 
Peter’s successor, was threatened with 
reprisals by the Spanish emperor; and 
the Pope thereupon ordered that the 
matter should be indefinitely delayed. 
But the eager Henry, anticipating the 
divorce, had likewise anticipated the 
joy of a new marriage, and when Anne 
Boleyn in agitation informed him that 
an heir was in sure prospect, he secretly 
married her. Cranmer, his archbishop 
of Canterbury, promptly decreed that 
the marriage with Katharine was null 
and void, and Henry established Anne 
as his queen consort, breaking with 
Rome and making England a Protestant 
country on the lon ation which was 
laid two hundred years earlier by John 
Wycliffe. On Sunday afternoon, Sep- 
tember 7, 1533, this second in that long 
list of wives gave birth to the Princess 
Elizabeth, greatly distressing the King, 
who had been assured by all his sooth- 
sayers that through the grace of Heaven 
the expected child would be a boy. 
Katharine died a year later, and on the 
day of her funeral Anne gave premature 
birth to another child—a boy—who 
died ere he had breathed the open air. 
Suspicion and accusation now found an 
irritated lodging in Henry’s mind. It 
was said at the court that ‘‘the wrath 
of the King was 
death,”’ and before 
a year had passed 
Anne was sent to 
the Tower and exe- 
cuted. Jane Sey- 
mour did give 
Henry a son, who 
succeeded him as 
Edward VI, and 
dying in boyhood 


ie hts 


THE SIGNATURE OF THE QUEEN 


Reproduced from the original contained in 
“The Five Queens of England” 


was followed by his half-sister Mary, 
the daughter of Weshiacian of Aragon, 
as Queen of England. Mary was 
Spanish in her thought, her training, 
and her education; and she married the 
King of Spain, but she failed to produce 
a living heir. After a short reign she 
passed away leaving a memory that was 
execrated because of her persecution of 
her subjects. 

Elizabeth's girlhood while Mary 
lived was full of peril, and more than 
once her execution as a public enemy 
was threatened. In the meantime she 
had been well educated in all that the 
times could provide—grammar, his- 
tory, arithmetic, and especially very 
thoroughly in languages. She could 
speak and write Latin with a facility 
equal to her knowledge of English; she 
easily read the Greek classics in the 
original tongue; and French, Spanish, 
ial Italian conversation fell freely from 
her lips to the delight of the ambas- 
sadors from those countries. 

Upon her accession to the throne she 
became the best marriage objective in 
Europe. Her brother-in-law, Philip of 
Spain, through his ambassador, wooed 
her assiduously, hoping to make Eng- 
land an appanage of his crown, and told 
her he would have come to her feet in 
person but that his revenues would not 
at the moment provide the cost of a 
royal journey. She answered him 
boldly that she would not contract a 
marriage outside the Protestant church. 
Francis offered her the dauphin of 
France; Sweden presented the claims of 
her crown prince, and Austria followed 
in like manner. Ivan the Terrible ceased 
from feeding his bishops to hungry 
bears and broiling 
his boyars on red- 
hot gridirons long 
enough to formu- 
late a proposal and 
dispatch an embassy 
to her. Thus ambiti- 
ous suitors flocked 
around her from 
every court in 
Europe, only to be 
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told that she was England's Queen and 
that she would not divide her heritage 
with any foreign power. 

Her councilors suggested her mar- 
riage to a subject, and there were among 
her subjects those who had descended 
directly, as she had done, from William 
the Conqueror—the Earl of Arundel, 
Sir William Pickering, and several 
others. She looked them all over with 
the critical eye of an amiable, romantic, 
but discreet maiden, and finding them 
in turn conceited, arrogant, avaricious, 
or a she put them deliberately 
aside 

But love itself, sweeping away all 
considerations of a state alliance in 
marriage, at last brought into her 
virgin heart an image which was to 
sway her emotions through calm and 
through storm as revealed to her in the 
alternating faith and perfidy of Lord 
Robert Dudley, who, just created Earl 
of Leicester, had been raised into the 
seventh heaven of hope. But Leicester 
was married to Amy Robsart, a lovely 
girl who had completely captivated his 


passion but whom he was ready to 
sacrifice in order to secure the glittering 
prize which Elizabeth seemed ready to 
offer him; and before long there were 
whispers at the court that Amy Robsart 
was not in the best of health and that 
the Queen was only waiting for her 


death to marry the earl. And notwith- 
standing that her health was perfect 
her death came with shocking prompti- 
tude. Elizabeth had been induced by 
Leicester to join him in a hunting trip, 
and on their return to Windsor they 
were both informed that Amy Robsart, 
running along a corridor in her home 
at Cumnor Place, near Oxford, to answer 
the whistle which was like that al- 
ways used by her husband, had fallen 
through the floor, which had been 
sawed from the underside, and broken 
her neck. 

The marriage to Leicester, which 
Elizabeth had hoped to reach by the in- 
dulgent hand of Nature, was now made 
impossible because of the cry which 
rang through England against the 


assassination of Leicester’s beautiful 
wife. The coroner pronounced her 
death to be suicide, but public opinion 
declared it to be murder; and while the 
Queen continued to love the earl through 
many years and until his decease, under 
circumstances in their constant meet- 
ings night and day which provoked the 
ready tongue of scandal, the death of 
Amy Robsart gave the purpose of mar- 
riage a jar from which Elizabeth could 
never quite recover her determination, 
and from that time forward she seems 
to have made up her mind to maintain, 
at least by title, her position of the 
Virgin Queen. 

As soon as this decision was under- 
stood by the people at large Elizabeth's 
crown and life were both imperiled by 
the unconquerable ambition of Mary 
Queen of Scots. Mary, like Elizabeth, 
was a direct descendant of William the 
Conqueror through the marriage of her 
grandmother Margaret, daughter of 
Henry VII of England, to her grand- 
father James IV of Scotland. Mary had 
for a few bright years been the wife of 
the French dauphin, upon whose early 
death she returned to Scotland to pursue 
a way of life which very soon brought 
her into the withering denunciations of 
John Knox as the Scarlet Woman of 
Revelation. She was first accused 
with her uncle, Cardinal Stuart; and 
then with her secretary, David Rizzio. 
Elizabeth, trying to stop the scandals, 
prevailed on her to marry her cousin, 
Lord Darnley, who was likewise of the 
English royal blood. Darnley, a weak 
an rofligate man, moved by jealousy, 
coaalieeit Rizzio in Mary's presence; 
and Mary, falling in love with Lord 
Bothwell, clearly connived at the assas- 
sination of Darnley, which soon took 
place, and gave herself to Bothwell. 

Mary was immediately arrested by 
the Scottish lords, and after suffering 
imprisonment for two years, she escaped 
and took the field with Bothwell 
against the army of her brother, the 
Regent Murray. Defeated in the first 
encounter, she fled into England, whuic 
Bothwell took refuge in Norway. 
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Elizabeth directed that the Scottish 
fugitive should have a castle, a court, 
and an allowance, and should receive 
every mark of English hospitality. She 
even designed to visit her, but Burleigh 
would not permit her to go, and the 
two queens never met. But from the 
moment of her arrival on English soil 
Mary began to plot against the life of 
her royal hostess, at all times advanc- 
ing the theory that Elizabeth was 
illegitimate, and that she herself was 
the lawful sovereign of Scotland and 
England. At the end of eighteen years 
of almost constant intrigue she was 
caught red-handed in a conspiracy to 
slay Elizabeth and seize the crown, 
which led to her trial and execution. 

When it was thus shown that the 
unfortunate Queen of Scotland could 
not overthrow the English people, 
Philip of Spain undertook that task for 
his own prowess and the glory of 
Christ. He prepared his armada—a 
thousand ships, ten thousand sailors, 
and twenty thousand soldiers, equipped 
with every engine of destruction that 
was known to the warfare of the period; 
and this whole power of his empire he 
sent upon favoring winds against his 
proud foe. But when the great fleet 
encountered Admiral Drake and the 
sun went down the invincible armada 
was burned, wrecked, sunk, and cast 
ashore, her crews killed or drowned, 
and the world power of Spain forever 
destroyed. 

Toward the close of Elizabeth's reign 
Essex appeared as a weak and con- 
temptible figure in the tapestry of her 
story. He was high-born, handsome, 
ingratiating, but undoubtedly a coward 
in action, and so intolerably arrogant 
and insolent that he became despised by 
everyone at court except Elizabeth. 
The great queen thought at first that 
she perceived in him the making of a 
Statesman and a soldier, and at great 
cost to her treasury she permitted him 
to take assignments to himself which 
never met with anything but gross 
failure. At last he demanded that he 
be appointed to put down the Irish 


insurrection; and when he arrived in 
Dublin with a great army and they told 
him that the Irish commander, Hugh 
O'Neil, earl of Tyrone, was in the 
North, Essex marched South where all 
was peace. But after wasting more 
than a year in fretful indecision, the 
confused and agitated young comman- 
der did meet Tyrone—in secret—and 
there his clever antagonist whispered 
to him to evacuate Ireland, carry his 
army to London, and make himself 
King of England. He came back with 
his brain on fire, but when his forces 
reached home his troops all declared 
themselves the soldiers of the Queen; 
and the impudent adventurer was be- 
headed. 

Death came peacefully to Elizabeth. 
Before passing away she named the son 
of Mary Queen of Scots to succeed her, 
and James VI of Scotland became James 
I of England. She was a queen, as 
Cromwell said, ‘‘of great and glorious 
memory’’; and she left an England so 
firm and strong that those who fol- 
lowed her i it with confidence as 
the base upon which they constructed 
the British Empire. But if England 
were to be swallowed up by the sea and 
all her power destroyed, the intellectual 
heritage of Elizabeth's reign would 
still surpass that of every other period 
in the history of the world. 

S:.Hi CG. 


FOUNDER’S DAY 


ps annual celebration of Founder's 
Day in Carnegie Music Hall will 
occur on Thursday afternoon, October 
18, and the trustees are preparing an 
interesting program for that occasion. 

The International Exhibition of 
Paintings—the thirty-second in the his- 
tory of the Institute—will be formally 
opened to the public and the prizes will 
be announced at that time. 


No matter how many millions a man has in the 
bank, if he doesn’t contribute more to life than he 
takes out, he is a beggar. 

—HErBERT SHIPMAN 
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BOOKS IN THE RUNNING BROOKS 


The Fine Arts and Museum Educational Staffs Take Advantage of 
Schenley Park at the Institute's Doorstep 


_. days are picturesquely fair 


and it is the season of the year to 
go in search of natural history speci- 
mens, the educational staffs of the Car- 
negie Institute take full advantage of 
their accessibility to Schenley Park. 

In the fine arts division the park 
serves as a landscape background for 
the children’s sketching classes; in 
museum study it provides an explora- 
tion ground for young naturalists. 

The boys and girls seen sketching in 
the park are but a small section of the 
Saturday Morning Drawing Class for 
children with special ability who have 
been chosen from the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh grades out of some fifty thou- 
sand students enrolled in the public and 
parochial suburban and city schools. 
During the winter the members of the 
class sketch each week inside the Insti- 
tute, but here we see them vieing with 
one another in tracing the delicate 
beauty of the early spring, while they 
unwittingly develop a keenness of ob- 
servation which will lead them to an 
appreciation of nature in her changing 
forms and moods. 

A well-known critic has said that the 
value of a work of art lies in its ability 
to broaden or deepen one’s experience; 
so with these lessons conducted in the 
park. When one has paused long enough 
to try to fix on paper some fleeting 
glimpse of a lovely tree, then he reads 
again with deeper understanding: 

I think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree. 

An hour spent in seeking to picture 
the elusive wind leads one to repeat with 
new feeling— 

I saw you toss the kites on high 
And blow the birds about the sky; 
And all around I heard you pass, 
Like ladies’ skirts across the grass— 
O wind, a-blowing all day long, 

O wind, that sings so loud a song! 


Climbing over some of the wilder 
slopes of the park in the summer months, 
the members of the Junior Naturalists 
Clubs, whose activity is initiated and 
directed by the educational staff of the 
Museum, have their first field work. 

Open to any child between six and 
sixteen, the classes are conducted under 
conditions most ideal, for nature study. 
A sympathetic attitude toward nature 
has been firmly implanted through 
earlier lessons, so that the young 
naturalists go into the nearby park 
with receptive and inquiring minds. 
Their interests and questions determine 
the study for each day. As they ob- 
serve the plants and animals in their 
native surroundings, their generaliza- 
tions lead them on to more organized 
and scientific investigation. Many 
times questions are not answered until 
the group returns to the Museum or the 
Library, where each child is shown 
how to find the answer for himself. A 
frequent outcome of an excursion into 
the park is a visit to one of the museum 
laboratories in order to satisfy some 
newly aroused curiosity. 

Every child has a desire to collect 
things. This urge the educational staff 
encourages and uses as a step toward 
establishing scientific methods. Col- 
lections are made of insects, seeds, 
leaves, plants, and the like. These are 
properly preserved and prepared for an 
exhibition which is given at the end of 
each season. Where especially good 
specimens are obtained or a record is 
made, they find their way into the 
permanent collections of the Museum. 

Even more valuable than the en- 
thusiasm that follows and the informa- 
tion that each child stores up is his 
joy in finding interest in the common 
things of life, an inalienable possession 
which he will treasure always. 
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“ON THE GOVERNMENT’ 


T= man was pushing a baby carriage 
on the sidewalk when the Editor 
saw him and stopped to greet the very 
cunning child who raised its hands, 
cooing and smiling even at a stranger. 
The hin young laborer, strong, 
hearty, and comfortably dressed for hot 
weather—said that the infant was four 
months old. When asked if he had 
work, he answered, No; and he was 
then told that he could get a job right 
there where he stood, where men were 
being employed to lay the pipes that 
were to carry steam from the Carnegie 
Institute power house over to the Pitt 
Cathedral of Learning. ‘‘Not for me,”’ 
he said; “‘we’re on the Government!’ 
And with that he trundled his baby off 
in happy nonchalance in the direction 
of Schenley Park. 


THE MISCONDUCT OF LABOR 


Ww this terrible depression upon 
the nation lasting nearly five years 
it was assumed by thinking men as a 
matter of course that if the New Deal 
offered us the beginning of better times 
it would be seized upon by labor and 
capital together as the occasion for the 
resumption of work on any conditions 
which would rescue our people from 
the continuing spread of pauperization. 
We had in mind such a glorification of 
work that we pictured a procession at 
each mill in the United States with the 
captains of industry in front and a glad 


multitude of their colaborers behind 
them, answering the whistle at the 
factory while each man whispered his 
thanks to God for his restoration to 
the pay roll. Any pay that was fair 
was at the start better than the long 
years of nothing. Through all the 
lengthened period of distress the em- 
ployers had been forced to see dimin- 
ished operations conducted at a con- 
stant loss; literally, they saw red in 
every monthly statement from their 
accounting offices. The call to resume 
work was answered by them with 
lingering anxiety but with hope and 
courage. Their financial statements 
were still in red ink. But they were 
willing to risk further inroads on their 
capital by making a supreme effort to 
compel a return of prosperity, and they 
were all the more inspired to undertake 
a hazardous venture in business because 
of their humane desire to lift their work- 
ing brethren out of the slough of de- 
spond. 

At the start of this enterprise labor 
did meet the new situation with happy 
cooperation and grateful hearts. And 
then the serpent entered paradise. The 
leaders of the great labor unions 
throughout the country, aided—and 
whether they were conscious of such 
aid does not matter—aided everywhere 
by subversive elements in our popula- 
tion, got themselves into sinister rela- 
tions with the political powers at 
Washington and demanded that all 
labor in America should be put under 
their control. Senator Wagner's bill in 
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its original form completely encouraged 
this policy, and even in the final form 
in which it was passed it made escape 
from union thralldom through the 
essential plan of a company union ex- 
ceedingly difficult. General Johnson 
counseled the workmen throughout the 
country that he would rather take his 
chances with the union labor leaders, 
whose names he repeated for their 
guidance, than to trust the reputable 
_managers of industry. The common 
onslaught against the return to labor 
then began, and soon the millions of 
American workmen, in every town and 
hamlet in our country, were dragooned, 
coerced, and seduced into strikes which 
have, in their aggregate effect, para- 
lyzed industry and prolonged idleness, 
waste, and debt to the point of despair. 

Last March, when the automobile 
construction was at its height and when 
all the concerns who make auxiliary 
parts for motor cars were working at 
full capacity, the labor union leaders 
from Washington invaded Detroit and 
so far influenced the workers against 
the company-union plan that a general 
strike was set for three days ahead. 
With a full knowledge of the situation 
the Editor of the CarNneGirE MaGazINE 
sent this telegram on March 18 to 
President Roosevelt: 


I have just returned from Detroit, where I made 
a carefully observant tour of four large automobile 
plants and saw many thousand men and women 
working with every appearance of happiness and 
contentment. Their company unions together 
with the humane and just cooperation of their 
employers seemed to furnish every safeguard for 
their health, safety, and welfare, while their 
hours had recently been decreased and wages in- 
creased. Detroit is leading our industrial re- 
covery, and if this strike is permitted to occur, 
our reviving business will be paralyzed through- 
out the country and all that has been gained in this 
first year of the New Deal will be imperiled. 
William Green has been a good friend of mine 
for many years and I like him very much but I 
would no more give him the control of all labor 
and the dictation over American business than I 
would give our fleet to the Japanese. Here in 
Pittsburgh we have been trying to build a post 
office for four years but have been delayed by 
almost constant jurisdictional strikes lasting from 
One to three months each time. After many talks 
with working men, I am convinced that in all 


these large plants if they were left free from the 
coercion of agitators from Washington they would 
prefer company unions, where they have an equal 
voice with the management in all practicable 
claims and desires. But when Senator Wagner 
and General Johnson persist in their theory of 
handing over American industry tied hand and 
foot into the control of a labor monopoly like 
that, they are going to wreck the whole machine 
and put us back where we were two years ago, 
with our best workmen in the breadline, when 
otherwise there is increasing work at wages and 
hours which they themselves can secure through 
their company unions. I have no interest of any 
kind in any automobile concern except that of a 
citizen, but the principle involved in this dis- 
cussion lies at the heart of our industrial liberty 
and it cannot be settled upon any consideration 
of political expedience without the destruction 
of the whole business fabric. You thus see, dear 
President Roosevelt, that the country looks to 
your wise and able leadership to avert this ca- 
lamity. 


The calamity in that case was averted. 
But there is one controlling and funda- 
mental reason why the great labor 
organizations of this country should be 
denied their demand for the right of 
embracing all workmen within their 
membership, and that reason lies in 
their refusal to incorporate their unions 
and provide in their charters for such 
terms as will make them morally, 
legally, and financially responsible for 
their contracts. As conditions stand at 
present, a written contract covering a 
week, a month, or a year, may be 
broken tomorrow, riot and destruction 
of property will, and does, ensue, and 
when exhaustion brings peace, work is 
again resumed until the idlers and 
agitators who constantly hang upon the 
skirts of honest labor call for another 
strike, whereupon the whole demoraliz- 
ing process is once more enacted. With 
incorporation required, the union 
leaders who sit in high places and grow 
fat upon the weekly dues which they 
exact from their men will be much more 
circumspect in dislocating the system 
of employment under which the con- 
ditions of labor as to hours and wages 
are constantly growing happier and 
better—and must continue to grow 
happier and better. We mean by this 
that our precious labor population 
should have a rising wage, based upon 
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the profits of trade, which will permit 
them to become stockholders in the 
plants and pursue the policy of em- 
ployee ownership which has been under 
development by our captains of indus- 
try for many years past. But this can 


never be done until the strangle hold 
of the Government is entirely released 
the 


from ~ and 


farms. 


industry, the banks, 


FREE LECTURES 


Tue 1934 INTERNATIONAL ExHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 





OctToBER 


7 


22 Homer Saint-Gaudens, director of Fine 
Arts, Carnegie Institute. 8:15 p.m. in 
Music Hall. 


29 Royal Cortissoz, 
critics. 8:15 P.M. 


dean of American art 


in Music Hall. 


NovEMBER 


5— Anno, director of the 
New York City, 
in Music Hall. 

12— Frank Jewett Mather Jr., Marquand pro- 
fessor of art and archeology and director 


of the Art Museum, Princeton University. 
8:15 p.m. in Music Hall. 


Anno Art School, 
late of Berlin. 8:15 p.m. 


RADIO TALKS 


The seventh series, entitled *‘A Center for the Study 
of Natural History,” broadcast over WCAE every 
Monday evening at 6 oclock under the auspices of the 
Section of Education of the Carnegie Museum. 


SEPTEMBER 


24—'‘Museum Educational 
Winter,"’ by Jane A. 
curator of Education. 


Activities in the 
White, assistant 


OcTOBER 


1—‘‘Why Study Mammals,’’ by J. Kenneth 
Doutt, assistant in the Section of Mam- 
mals. 

8—*‘Mammals on Exhibition,’’ by Mr. Doutt. 


15—‘‘Birds in the Laboratory,” by Ruth 
Trimble, assistant curator of Ornithology. 


22—"‘Birds in the Exhibition Hall,’’ by Miss 
Trimble 


29—*‘Reptiles in the Field and Laboratory,’’ by 
M. Graham Netting, curator of Herpe- 
tology. 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
WHO'S WHO 
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